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HERMANN DUDLEY MURPHY 

When a young man has achieved that meed of success which has 
made his name generally known, and has done this without any 

adventitious aids, 
he becomes a sub- 
ject of interest, both 
for what he has ac- 
complished and for 
what he promises to 
do in the future. It 
is not unusual in 
this day of adver- 
tising for a man to 
win a certain amount 
of something be- 
tween notoriety and 
fame. Reputations 
are built for a man 
to-day by skillful 
manipulation, but 
they are of the 
mushroom variety, 
and like that veg- 
etable of swift 
growth, they soon 
die. Mr. Murphy 
has gained no fame 
of this sort. His 
reputation is the 
result of praise 
passed from artist 
to artist and from 
art lover to others seeking good things. It is this quiet, simple 
growth which is the best guarantee of the innate value and artistic 
quality of what he has done. 

There is a great deal in the story of Mr. Murphy's development 
which is helpful to the student of to-day, because it shows what is 
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possible for a youth of determination who has his goal, and works 
toward it regardless of obstacles. From the paintings of old and 
modern artists it has always seemed to the writer that he who has not 
too easy a road gains something from the hardships to which he is thus 
introduced. He is given an insight into human nature that can never 
be obtained by the prosperous who have never tasted some part of 
the hard side of life. He gets a knowledge of his brothers and of the 
springs of action that are not given to the man who has never pursued 
anything but pleasant ways. Obstacles to one's career are a sort of 
moral bracer, and unless continued too long, do for his inner nature 
what a gymnastic training does for his physique. Mr. Murphy does 
not agree with this view of the question. He thinks one can go so 
much faster if he 
is not obliged to 
stop to gather his 
tools for himself. 
But in whose paint- 
ings do you get 
most at the soul of 
things and of peo- 
ple: among the 
artists who have 
found all paths 
open for them, or 
in those who have 
to open them for 
themselves? 

When Mr. Mur- 
phy was sixteen he 
made up his mind 
that he would be 
an artist. It was 
the only thing he 
wanted to be or 
felt that he could 
be, and this he told 
his. parents. His 
father was a suc- 
cessful business 
man, and while he 
did not oppose the boy's plans, neither did he favor them. Possi- 
bly he felt that it was a fancy of youth, which would pass away if 
it met a struggle with adversity; so in the beginning, while he was 
perfectly kind to his son about his choice, he left the boy to his 
own endeavors, watching him in the mean time to see whether it 
was a whim or a true spirit which was directing him. Mr. Hermann 
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Dudley Murphy came 
to Boston (he is a son 
of Massachusetts) and 
entered the School of 
Fine Arts, studying 
with De Camp and 
Grundmann. With 
every month of work 
he felt surer that he 
had made no mistake 
in his choice. His 
teachers indorsed what 
he did, and he suc- 
ceeded well enough 
from the first to pay 
his way by illustrations 
in papers and maga- 
zines. At this stage 
of his development it 
was his highest ambi- 
tion to be an illustrator. 
One of the best things 
that came to him in 
this line was his ap- 
pointment as artist to 
the expedition which 
investigated and 
mapped out the Nic- 
aragua Canal. He said 
he did not know 
enough at that stage 
to save studies for 
future use, but was sat- 
isfied to do what came 
along in the day's 
work, while the experi- 
ence and- the life of 
freedom were of great 
value to him. It was 
a liberal education to 
the youth, to whom it 
opened so much that 
was new. His work 
brought him into prom- 
inence as an illustrator, 
and had he still pre- 
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f erred that branch of artistic expression he might have had oppor- 
tunities enough to continue in it. 

Mr. Murphy wanted to go abroad to study, as all students do, and 
as it was more necessary for them to do ten years ago than it is 
to-day. His father, who had been growing prouder of him, sent him 
to Paris, and there he entered Julian's, and settled to the work of the 
Paris schools. He does not advise students to go abroad to study 
until they have practically finished their elementary school work, 
because a very young man cannot appreciate what there is in the old 
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masters. It is in this opportunity to see masterpieces that foreign 
study outdoes what America has to offer. He thinks that a student 
who has reached twenty-five is as young as any one should be to go 
abroad with advantage, though there is some difference in tempera- 
ments, of course. There are difficulties for the student in Paris which 
incline the balance toward his working in America until his school 
•days are over. Mr. Murphy, like so many others who have tried it, 
:says the school work can be done in the large cities of this country as 
well as in any city of Europe. 

Mr. Murphy does not approve of the system of prizes, and says he 
is prepared to speak of its evils, as he won several at Julian's. He 
agrees with the foremost educators of the day that prizes put before 
the student a wrong aim in working. The end becomes the great 
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thing, and the prize more than the work that wins it. The pleasure 
of the doing is overshadowed by the hope of winning a prize. Most 
prize-winners, and those who have tried unsuccessfully to become 
such, will agree to this. Mr. Murphy says: "First, I was not satisfied 
until I had won one prize. When I got that, I wanted to have two 
drawings hung — no one had — and so I worked for that, and got it; 
and then there was something else in similar ways to try for, and so 
on, and the only thing one does not think of under such circumstances 
is Art for Art's sake, which should really be the first thought, I 
believe." While at Julian's Mr. Murphy had four drawings hung and 
won four prizes for composition. 
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During his student days in Paris Mr. Murphy received much 
encouragement from Benjamin Constant and Jean Paul Laurens, who 
became his friends as well as instructors. Through their kindness he 
was given an insight into the way such minds as theirs view art. Per- 
haps it is due to them and talks with them that Mr. Murphy's individual- 
ity began to develop. He says with perfect frankness that there was 
no originality in his work until after he had studied for some years. 
During his first trip abroad he visited Italy and Holland for the pur- 
pose of study. It was in Paris that he painted the portrait of Mr. 
Tanner which is shown in this article. Mr. Tanner is an interesting 
man who has won several honors, and what is better, the appreciation 
of his brother artists. One of his paintings was bought by the French 
government for the Luxembourg Gallery. This portrait of him is 
one to attract attention anywhere. It has been shown at several 
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exhibitions, and has never failed to awaken comment. The peculiar 
flesh tint which belongs to the subject, and the dull background, make 
the picture conspicuous before one notices the handling. 

Mr. Murphy found his individuality through studying the paint- 
ings of others, which in his case was an exception to the usual rule. 
Original he surely island though now and then he is said to be 
strongly influenced by 
Whistler (he says him- 
self that the study of 
Whistler did more to 
bring out in him what 
he has than any other 
thing), yet most critics 
and artists are ready 
to give him credit for 
individuality. His 
work is both strong 
and tender. He paints 
by choice in a low key, 
with grateful harmo- 
nies, and the effect is 
restful to the spirit. He 
avoids strong contrasts 
of light and shade, and 
gets most decorative 
effects. His landscapes 
are like poems in color, 
and are full of feeling. 
It is not given to many 
to paint such sensitive, 
graceful bits of nature 
in such a tender, sym- 
pathetic manner. 

Mr. Murphy re- 
gards the frame in a 
sense as a part of the 
picture, in so far as 
it may accentuate its 
beauties or mar them, and he always designs his to go in tone with 
his picture. How wise this is one may learn by putting any picture 
of tender tones within frames of different materials and colors. 

In his figure work, some of which is reproduced here, he shows 
such excellence in line that that alone is a pleasure to see. The pic- 
ture of Caroline shows this strikingly, and is it not decorative? The 
composition of this picture is worth study. Its color is red in differ- 
ent shades, with the light given by the crape shawl. The graceful 
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line from head to foot is a satisfaction to the eye, and the artist so 
arranges his sitter that all the draperies simply tend to accentuate this 
beauty. 

I feel that Mr. Murphy's pictures, even the portraits, in black and 
white, give but a poor idea of what his work really is. Much of it can- 
not be reproduced by photography without losing the values. Only 
those things which have rather strong contrasts in color or in light 

and shade come out 
well in black and 
white, and some of 
the finest and most 
characteristic of Mr. 
Murphy's paintings 
lack these in a 
marked degree. He 
has an exquis te fig- 
ure, done while he 
was in Venice, of a 
girl with green 
shawl against a 
dark - toned back- 
ground, and the 
grace of the figure, 
the simplicity of the 
pose, the textures 
in the gown and 
shawl, the richness 
of the colors in their 
depth, make a very 
charming whole. 

As a portrait 
painter Mr. Murphy 
has received the 
highest praise. He 
has a happy faculty 
of being in accord 
with his sitter so that 
he feels and presents that sitter's personality. In the portraits repro- 
duced this will be noted. Each is as distinct in every respect as the 
persons themselves. The work is strong, and they show him at his 
best, he thinks. One of these portraits is owned by the Swedenborgian 
Society of Boston, another is the portrait of the oldest professor at 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, and is owned by the 
school. The portrait of Mr. Murphy, which is a less finished pro- 
duction, shows his artistic instinct more fully than the other portraits. 
It is a hard thing to make an artistic portrait of a man of to-day, as is 
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this one of the artist by himself. You will notice how fine are the 
lines in this, and how picturesque the whole effect— more like the 
cavalier of a century ago than the everyday man of the present. 

It would be a misfortune for Mr. Murphy to work where he has no 
scope for this instinct of the picturesque which is so lacking in art, and 
which he possesses in high measure. He might become a most suc- 
cessful painter of women, 
for they lend themselves 
by their garments and 
form more easily to this 
quality of the picturesque 
than men. Men are more 
useful than ornamental in 
the garb of to-day. 

The portrait of Mr. 
Webster was exhibited at 
the Society of American 
Artists, and was flatteringly 
hung. It was regarded as 
a strong piece of painting, 
both in handling, values, 
and arrangement. The 
"Evening Scene in Win- 
ter," which I hope will be 
shown in this article, has 
been exhibited in Boston, 
and was one of the few 
specially noted by Fritz 
Thaulow on his visit to the 
exhibition of the Art Stu- 
dents' Association last win- 
ter. It is now in New York, 
and was exhibited recently 
at the Society of American 
Artists. It is a picture of 
which one would think Mr. 
Murphy might be very 
proud, but the artist is as modest in his valuation of himself as he is 
original in his method of expression. 

Mr. Murphy seldom uses pen and ink as his medium to-day, but 
early in his career he found it agreeable, and might have become one 
of the leaders in this branch had he cared to restrict himself to it. 
The Boston Art Club bought one of his pen drawings done in Paris, 
and one from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is shown with this 
article. Mr. Murphy has exhibited in Chicago, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, New York, Boston, and Paris. The profile picture illustrated 
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is now at the Worcester Art Museum. Mrs. Higginson of Chicago 
owns one of Mr. Murphy's landscapes, "A Group of Trees." The 
artist has often received prizes, but none of these seem to him to be 
of much wp : - v He says they do not really show the quality of a 
man's .me other things just as good may be less fortunate, 

thougn equally serving. 

As a man Mr. Murphy is much liked. He abounds in kindly 
impulses, and is ever ready to do the helpful deed for one who needs 
it. He has a nUure catholic in its appreciation of men and of art. 
He married an artist whom he met while studying in Paris, who is 
both critic and appreciator of what he does. Mr. Murphy is a young 
man to have accomplished so much, but the talent and energy which 
have enabled him to win what he has are the sure promise of better 
things yet to come. Dora M. Morrell. 

Mr. Hermann Dudley Murphy, who has been represented in many 
of our current exhibitions by small outdoor subjects, charming in 
quiet tone and arrangement, has been directing a class during the 
summer in the picturesque town of Southampton, on Cape Cod. In 
principle and artistic intention Mr. Murphy is one of the active 
believers in a systematic progression in study which is as definitely 
scientific as a search for the beautiful can be, and to which Arthur 
W. Dow and Denman Ross have given their thought and study for 
man^ *s. 

Jon or academic realism is the enemy to this development, 
where individual choice for tone and decorative qualities finds an 
important place. 

The students working with Mr. Murphy make studies from nature 
and careful pencil drawings to gain a correct understanding, but the 
final ork is composed indoors, where for practice they use different 
keynotes of color upon which to grade the tones of their theme. An 
influential color is chosen for the composition as a middle value, 
which, Mr. Murphy says, should be made as "handsome" as possible. 
Then all of the other colors are pulled toward it, those of a higher or 
lower value being grayed as they go toward light or dark— an econ- 
omy of means; in other words, the use of as few colors as possible 
will simplify the subtle problem, to grasp which the closest observa- 
tion of nature is necessary. 

These carefully considered principles, as a system, are meeting 
with the opposition of some of the Eastern artists; but when we realize 
that upon this basis artists in Paris and many other representative 
painters, from Japan to America, have been governed by these methods 
for personal expression, we feel that step by step its force will be 
made apparent by the high value of what it produces. M. K. 



